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.My dear Rebecca, 
When I first heard that you had come to town, id 
order to go to service, I was exceedingly aoxioas for 
you. For several nights my sleep was disturbed, by 
thinkiog of the temptations to which you were expos- 
ed among strangers in a great city. Youi sister call- 
ed yesterday, on her way home, and told me that you 
had -got into a respectable family. This good news 
relieved .my mind very much ; but still my-thoughts 
dwell upon the trials that every day will bring with 
it ; for'you have leh your native village, your pious 
parents, your snug and quiet home, and have placed 
yourself in a situation where every thing is new : you 
will therefore have other temptations to resist, and 
other exertions to make, than have ever been requir- 
ed of you before. My age and long experience, and 
especiairy my friendship for your mother, entitle me 
to some of your regard. , I know that your disposition 
is good, and that you are ready to listen to advice. I 
have therefore determined, as I cannot conveniently 
come to you, to write you a letter ; it will be a long 
one, and will cost me a good deal of pains, for I do not 
oflen write letter!^. I shall not expect you to resld 
and destroy it, nor to lay it away in a drawer where it 
will not be seen ; but keep it where you may fre- 
quently look at its contents, and always remember 
that it was written by one who has lived many years, 
and experienced many changes, and can now say in 
her old age, that she has never beeti so happy as 
when she most nearly conformed to the rules which 
she now gives to you. 

In the first place, I recommend early rising, and let. 
your first thoughts and your first act be devoted to 
your Maker. The want of time can never be pleaded 



as a sufficient excwie for the omissioD of this sacre4 
duty. Suppose your work requires you to be iu the 
kitchen at five oVIock in summer, and at six in win- 
ter ; certainly without any injury to your health op 
real comfort^ you may rise a quarter of air hour op. 
twenty minutes before that time, to offer your morn- 
ingc sacrifice of prayer and praise. If you have ,not 
been in this practice, you may think perhaps that you 
have no words wherewith to address the Almighty.— « 
But he who made us knows our weakness and igno* 
ranee ; he pities us as a father pities his children, 
and lends an ear to the most simple language, if it is 
spoken in sincerity. Allow yourself a few moments to 
reflect on the mercies which call for your thanks. — 
You have been refreshed by sleep — ^you rise with the 
Qse of all your limbs — your eyes have been preserv- 
ed, and you behold again the light of the pleasant 
sun. These and innumerable other mercies— for the 
blessings of God cannot be counted«-will give thoughts 
to your mind and words to your lips. You will have 
petitions to make for yourself and others : — ^That yoir 
may be faithful to^ the family in which Providence bai 
placed you-^that you may have patience and dili-^ 
gence, forbearance when blamed unjustly, and readi* 
ness to amend,' if really in iauh**-thit you may be en- 
abled to keep in mind, that the eye of God is upon you^ 
and that he marks against you dishonesty and waste** 
' ^ fulness* You will have to throw yourself upon his 

care, to ask for the strengthening aids of his grace, to 
implore his pardon for past offences, and to acknowl- 
edge with humble gratitude his goodness in permitting 
you to draw nigh to him, through the blessed Saviour, 
with your thanks, your petitions, and your confessions. 
In giving you tliese hints, I do not mean that you need 
mention in every prayer, all the subjects I have noti- 
ced, or that I have mentioned all that it Is proper to 
make the subject of- a prayer. That you live in a 
christian land, that you can read the bible, that you 
are acquainted with the tender mercy of Him who 
loved us and died for us^ are most solennn and inte^es^* 
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ing subjects, and- should engage your frequent atten- 
tion. If you truly love and fear God, the events 
Tvhich are continually taking place, the feelings yoti 
experience within yourself, will give you thoughts 
which you will find no difficulty in expressing. Se- 
cret prayer is most useful when we* introduce into it 
the subject that most deeply affects us at the time. — 
For instance, if you are angry with any one, do not be 
afraid to turn your thoughts upon this subject, howev- 
' er painful it may be to you ; but go to your Father 
who is in he^aven, and ask hiiPto subdue your unruly 
passion — call up to your mind this fellow being who 
has offended you, and pray to God to forgive the fault 
by which you have been injured. Have you received 
a mercy ? Think of all the advantages it procures for 
you, and compare your, present state with what it 
would have been, had this blessing been withheld. — 
Are you conscious of a wilful sin, turn not from the 
distressing subject till you have procured grace for 
that repentance which leads to amendment ; think of • 
the purity and goodness against which you have of- 
fended — think of all our SaviouK has taught us, of all 
he suffered, of his labors, and of his death, in order to 
preserve us~against sin and its dreadful consequences. 
I have dwelt longer upon this topic, because I consid- 
er uniform, intimate communion with God, as the on- 
ly security against temptation. You have read the 
bible enough to know the promise annexed to the per- 
formance of this doty : "Ask and ye shall receive." 

As soon as your wages have supplied your pressing 
necessities, I advise you to purchase a bible and hymn 
book. Let them be on good paper and in large print, 
that you may be able to read them in the evening 
without injury to your eyes. Get your bible with as 
handsome a binding as your means will admit — the 
word of God should be in the best cover we can giv'e 
it. Be careful that it does not get soiled — keep it in 
a particular place in your own room, and let it be 
the beginning of a little library, which I shall hereaf- 
ter mention. Having finished your morning devotions^ 
1* 
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yoa enter upon tKe business of the day ; biit you apfe 
not to forget the petitioils you have ihade, or to sup- 
pose that no exertion is necessary on your part. God 
will not grant yoa-the blessing of a calm temper, if 
you yield to the first provocation or perplexity that 
comes in your way, and allow yourself to use cross^ 
peevish, or unkind words. He requires on your pilrt^ 
that you keep your lips from speaking harshly, and 
and that you resist the inclination to act as your an- 
gry feelings direct. If you are careful to k^ep this 
watch over yourself, rest assured that the grace of 
God will give you inward peace, even upon occasions 
calculated to ruffle your temper. I hope 3'ou will go 
dowt) in the morning with your person perfectly neat. 
Lei your clothes be made in the form most conve- 
nient for your work, tidy and comfortable. Labour is 
much more fatiguing with slip-shod shoes, and the 
shoulder straps of the skirt broken, or slipping half 
way down the arm. A petticoat trailing at every step^ 
or a rent fastened together with pin^, is a sad sight, 
and has a wonderful effect Opon the manner in which 
a young woman does her work. Learned people say 
that the body affects the mind. You and I, my dear 
Rebecca, it is true are not learned, but in some things 
we £^re all alike. I have experienced within myself 
how n^uch my character has been formed by outward 
things. When I was a young girl, and first went to 
service, my dress was often very slatternly. Mr^s 
D , the lady with whom I lived, repeatedly rebuk- 
ed me for this fault. But i had got such a trick of 
hitching on my clothes in a careless manner, and al- 
lowing them to remain ragged and uncomfortable, that 
though I sincerely desired to please my mistress, I 
could not prevail upon myself to conquer this bad ha- 
bit, even though I frequently felt the ill effects of it 
in dofng my work. The untidy feeling I; had about 
mv 'dress, seemed to communicate itself to all that I 
did. I drasfged through my work without spirit, and 
much of my tinfie was employed in tucking up my 
sleeves or securing my shoes.. An accident, howev«r, 



ivhicb at the time I thotigbt v^ty Btilucky, effected a 

complete change. Mrs D had directed toe to set 

Awaj carefully a pan of milk which was not to be 
skimmed the following morniag, as usual, but reserv- 
ed till the afternoon, for company. Never did any 
one more sincerely intend to take care of the dearest 
thing he had, than I of this milk. I scalded the pan 
in the be^t manner^ and set it on the coolest shelf in 

the cellar. The next day Mrs D- ^'s father and 

mother, with a strange lady, came to tea. I knew she 
was very particular to have every thing good and nice 
when the Judge and his lady came, and I exerted my- 
' self to have them so. It was a warm evening, dad I 
left the milk till the* last thing ; the tea-pot was even 
tilled, the coffee settled, and Stephen, our man, stand- 
ing with the waiter in his hand, ready to receive the 
cups that I was just going to fill and send up to the 
parlor. 1 i*an down cellar for the milk, feeling very 
happy, and perhaps a little proud that all mv things 
were in such good order. I think it must be forty 
^ years since, and yet I remember it as well as if it was 

but yesterday. I had on a pink calico gown. It had 

become rather too short, and Mrs D had told'me 

^ to let down the hem, and put a pieG%of calico round 

the bottom to supply the place of it.' She was very 
kind, and shewed me how to do it, and particularly 
charged me to let the piece whici^ was pot in come 
above the old edge of the hem, as it was rather weak- 
ened by wean This direction, however, ! did not ob- 
sei^e, and my gown was continually tearing at that 
place. When I put it on, the afternoon of which I am 
speaking, 1 observedarent'of nearly a quarter of a yard, 
and turning up the gown, pinned it together on the 
wrong side, as I thought very securely. But % was busy, 
and pin after pin made its escape without my noticing 
" it, atid left tbe hem dangling at the bottom. Coming up 
the cellar stairs, with the pan of milk, my foot got 
entangled in the go^n ; I stumbled and fell. When I 
recovered myself, which was almost instantly, 1 stood 
' looking at tfbe «mpty pan wliich I held in my hand. 
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while the milk and cream were flotriog abundantly at 
my feet^ till Stephen called to kbaw what was the 
matter. It was in vain he called — 1 could not answer 

him; for though I feared Mrs D , 1 loved her 

much more, and I was distressed that she should be 
troubled and perplexed. I knew not what to do — we 
had not another drop df milk in the- house, and there 
was nobody in the neighborhood who kept a cow, or 
who ivould be likely to have any milk to spare. All 
this came at once into my mind, and I burst into tears. 
Stephen, who was a kind-hearted fellow, said he 
would run and try to get a little somewhere. With 
this I was somewhat cheered, and setting the tea and 
coffee pots by the fire, was drying my eyes^ when the 
parlour bell rang. Stephen was gone, and i was obli- 
ged to receive into my own ears, what I knew would 
be the order to have tea sent up. But I did not ex- 
pect to hear in addition, ^^Be as quick as possible, 
Lois — my father hj»s an engagement at eight o'clock.^' 
I looked at the clock as i passed through the dining 
room ; it was then just half past seven. 1 ran to the 
gate and looked up and down the street for Stephen ; 
but he was nowhere to be seen. I returned ta the 
kitchen, poured out a little coffee, to see that it was 
clear, though I had tried it before — put fire under the 
boiler, though the water was sending out a great 
steam. Again I r^ to the gate. To my great joy, I 
espied Stephen at a distance, and ran to meet him. — 
But before I had time to inquire, I heard the words, 
"Lois, I cannot get any, high nor low." At that mo- 
ment I heard the parlour bell again, and directing 
Stephen to one place that I suddenly thought of, I ran 

to the parlour. Mrs* D asked why tea was not 

sent up. I whispered to her the accident I had met 

with. Mrs D had the most gentle temper; but 

I saw she looked worried, and that was far worse than 
if she had scolded me. When I returned to the kitch- 
en, I found Stephen had arrived with a small quantity 
of skimmed milk. With that I sent in tea. When the 
evening was finished, 1 went to bed, but not to isleepi 






f reflected on the cause of my accident ; and all the 
good advice Mrs D. had given me, respecting keep- 
ing my person neat, came to my mind. I, determined 
no longer to be a slattern, and as soon as it was light 
enough to dress, I got up and spent an hour in sewing* 
rips, fastening stringy, and making my appearance as 
decent as possible. When 1 virent down to get break- 
fast, I was surprised to find with what unusual spright- 
liness i moved about. A tripping lightness seemed 
given to my steps, from having my clothes of proper 
length.^ My arms too seemed to have double power, 
now that they were unencumbered by loose, ragged 
sleeves. I immediately became too sensible of the 
comfort of a tidy dress, to fall back into my former 
careless habits, and have never since had reason to la- 
ment an accident that was the cause of so useful a 
change. 

Your sister informed me that you were to be the 
cook in ^r L^s family. This is a grt^at undertaking 
for you ; but do'not be discouraged. Two things on- 
ly are necessary, observation and care. With these 
qualities, if kept in regular exercis^, you will soon ac- 
quire sufficient knowledge to perform the business of 
your station in a proper manner, and without great 
anxiety. In the first place, fix it well upon your mind, 
that the ''provision you are to cook is the" property of 
your master ; that you are hired and receive your 
wages in order to take care of this part of his estate; 
and that you defraud him whenever, through your neg- 
lect, its value is lessened by bad cooking. The re- 
collection of this truth will, I trust, make you always 
endeavour to do the best in your power ; and will al- 
so prevent all disposition to practise those little de- 
ceptions, the wickedness of which is got over by the 
false notion, that 'whatever a domestic eats herself is 
not stealing; even though she may know at the time 
that she is taking what was designed alone fbr the par- 
lor, or to be used on some particular occasion. It is 
always stealing, when you put to your own use any 
thing w,hich you would be afraid to have the family 
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see you take. Perhaps jou will better understand what 
I mean by a story that was told to me by the young 
woman herself, who was the guilty subject of it. It 
shows that a want of honesty, even in little things, 
sooner or later brings disgrace and poverty. 

This young woman had the misfortune of being very 
fond of eating and drinking. She ate rather to gratify 
her palate, than to satisfy her hunger, and reconciled 
herself to this fault by thinking that, as she had not 
many pleasures — as she <^ould not dress, and sit in a 
pleasant parlor, and see company like the young ladies 
of the family — there was therefore no great harfn in 
supplying her stomach with any delicacies that came 
in her way. Her mistress often expressed surprise at 
the disappearance of cranberry sauce, jellies, &c., and 
the badness of the coffee was often the subject of com- 
plaint at the breakfast table. Susan coloured when any 
Infuiry was made into the cause of this mismanage- 
ment ; for she was conscious of her own evil practices. 
But lying, and deceptive actions go hand in hand ; and 
she soon learned to find excuses, such as the bad quali- 
. ty of the coffee, or the improper burning of it, to ac- 
count for its flatness, though she knew in her heart 
what was the real cause; for, in order to indulge her- 
self, she made the coffee an hour or two before the 
usual breakf^t time, and, having poured off her own, 
added water to what was sent to the parlor. 

Fortunately for her these tricks were at last discov- 
ered; the lady with whom she lived reproved her, 
and ^pointed out the wickedness of such conduct. But 
alas ! it is very hard to overcome a bad practice, when 
it has grown into a habit. The discovery of Susan^s 
deceptions, and the reproof which followed, checked 
her for a few days only, she soon fell back into her old 
ways, and was shortly after dismissed from the family. 

Her reputation as a smart, capable girl was so high, 
that she soon had the prospect of an excellent place. 
The person, however, who thought of taking herinto' 
her service went first to inquire about her character 
of the lady whom she had just left. It was painful to 
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this lady to be obliged to give the reason for which' 
she had dismissed Susan, but she did not hesitate to 
do it, for she knew it was her duty. The person, who 
inquired, when she foupd what her character was, would 
not take her into her family. This was a sad disap- 
pointment to paor Susan, but it was light to the distress 
she felt, when after two months' trial, she fomid it 
impossible to get employment. Having no near rela- 
tions, she was obliged to pay for her board when out of 
a place ; in this way she ran very much in debt which 
she had no meabs oi discharging. 'She pawned her 
clolhes — one article after anofher-— til! she was left 
almost entirely destitute^ and at last was obliged to go 
out to daily washing. Her strength was not equal to such 
hard work, and it brought on a fever. Her sufferings 
were very great ; for she needed many of the comforts 
which sickness requires. The woman with whomsfie 
lived, though not unkind, was poor herself, and seeing 
no prospect of Susan's recovery, she applied to the 
overseers of the poor to have her received itito the 
almshou^, where she was carried the next day. 

When she realized her situation, and saw herself 
surrounded by people,- many of whom had been brought 
to" the condition, which they Were in, by very great 
misfortunes or by the want of early advantages of 
schooling, good parents, or natural»capacity ; and re- 
membered how many advantages she had had, and 
that it was her own misconduct which had brought 
ber to the almshouse, her conscience was awakened 
and her mind filled with horror. She threw herself 
upon the little bed, that was prepared for her use, in an 
agony of grief. A sleepless night increased her fever, 
but the pains of her mind were greater than those of 
her body, severe as they were. Susan had felt be- 
fore this very sorry for her faults, for they had been 
the cause of all her difficulties, but there is a great dij^ 
ference between such sorrow and the grief which 
springs from the consciousness of having offended God. 
^t was this genuine, this suitable grief which now 
touched her heart and produced a sincere penitence. 
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Susan nad been in the alms-house but a few weeks, whea 
the lad^, by whom she had been dismissed, hearing of 
her situation kindly went to see her, and finding in her 
evident proofs of real repenti^nce, and intention to 
amend, she restored her to her service, in which she 
has been the last ten years distinguished for her 
faithfulness and honesty ; and as she herself has told me, 
a thousand times more happy than she had ever been 
before. 

Susan^s story has taken up more time than 1 can 
w^ll spare. We must now return to the subject of cook* 
ing. I have before remarked that ohiervatian and care 
are both necessary. Every well regulated family hag 
a particular hour for each meal ; you may therefore 
soon learn how much time is required for the pre- 
paration of any dish that you may have to cook. If, for 
instance, you are going to roast a joint of meat ; looikat 
tb^ .Qlock when you put it at the fire, that you maj 
know exactly bow long it was doing ; and if at the 
dinner hour you find it over-done or too rare,J>e mind- 
ful when you bave the same thing to do again, that 
you begin with it a little earlier or later, as you may 
find necessary ; and when yon bave hit upon the right 
time for doing it properly, set it down in a little book^ 
which I advise yqu to keep for that purpose,'to assist 
your memory. This h observation. But care is equally 
important. If you are roasting, have an eye to the 
fire, that it do^s not fall into the gravy ; that the meat 
does not burn, and that it be frequently basted f that 
in winter your dishes be hot, and, whether summer or 
winter, that they be ready to your band when you are 
going to take up dinner. Do not undertake too much 
at one time, especially when cooking, for even a plain 
dinner requires very constant attention, to have it per- 
fectly nice. And it should always be your aim to make 
every thing you cook as good as possible. Let it be 
your ambition and your happiness to send the dishes 
up to the.table in a manner that will gratify the family* 
Enter into their feelings ; think of the master of the 
house returning from his business, exhausted by long 
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fasting ; and of the lady fetlgued by the cares of her 
family, and anxious that her table shoald do honor to 
the ex pence by which it had been supplied. Let this 
malcejou in earnest to perforin your part with all 
the slLili in your power ; sparing neither your time, 
your strengtb, nor your thoughts. People who live 
out would make much greater exertion to do well, if 
they brought the case home to themselves. Suppose 
by labour and saving you had earned a gown, would 
you not blame the mantua-maker, who, laughing and 
talking or thinking of her own affairs, should spoil it 
in the cutting ? You give an equal cause for blame, 
whenever, by neglect, the dinner is badly cooked, for 
it is both a loss and a disappointment. 

Make it a point of conscience to have every thing 
perfectly clean, which is used about food. Remem- 
ber the rule to do unto others as you would have oth- 
ers do to you. A want ofcleanliness is always ^fa%iU^ 
but in general it carries with it no deception ; a dirty 
house or person is exposed to every eye; in cooking 
4t is more concealed and more injurious, and therefore 
becomes a greater fault. Have your cooking utensils 
not only clean, but bright, that you may be able to see 
the slightest foulness upon them ; and let the places 
where you keep provision be perfectly sweet and 
well aired. 

Be submissive and willing to be taught. It is fool- 
ish vanity to pretend to know every thing. Attend 
patiently to the instructions of the lady with whom 
you live, and do not give her the trouble to repeat 
them a second time. Let her see not only that yoa 
are ready to observe her rules at the time'she lays 
them down, but that you keep them in remembrance, 
and are careful to shew your respect by obedience to 
all her regulations. 

A cook. has many temptations to resist. Your ap- 
petite will often crave indulgence^ while you are 
preparing nice dishes, and will tempt you to taste of 
whatever is savoury. This, to say nothing of its 
want of cleanliness, is a trick very injurious to health; 
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it destroys the appetite for regular meals, and disr 
orders the stomach. While I recommend the comfort 
and gratification of tl^e family as your first care, t 
would not have you unmindful of your own. Endeav- 
our to preserve your appetite for dinner, and let the 
kitchen tahle be neatly spread ; sit down to it with a 
cheerful, thankful heart— ^and if you have feiiow ser- 
vants, try to make them comfortable, both as it res- 
pects what they eat, and your manner towards them. 
Be kind and pleasant, and, if possible, talk of useful 
subjects during the meal. But do not sit longer than 
is necessary to the refreshment of your body ; for 
your work is not yet done, dnd you should never in- 
dulge yourself with more rest than is absolutely ne- 
cessary, till your customary work is accomplished. 
Let me earnestly entreat you never to allow yourself 
the use of any strong drink with your dinner, or at 
'any other time. Water is the most wholesome and 
becoming, for a young woman. When. your appetite 
fails, do not attempt, I beseech you, to bring it by a 
glass of spirits or cordial ; but wait patiently till the 
next meal ; if you are in health, a few more hours 
of fasting will give a relish to your food, and if your 
want of appetite is occasioned by indisposition, it is 
much better to go without eating, till you have taken 
medicine. 

Nothing will so much lighten your labours as order; 
let every thing have its own place, that you may be 
able to put your hand on it at once. It is very teasing 
to have to Idok for a thing in a hurry; and. it heats 
and worries one more and takes more time, than to do 
a considerable portion of useful business. Do hot 
allow yourself to get surrounded by dishes, kettles, 
slops, &c, ; but put things away as you use them. 
There is great beauty in the sight of a neat woman, 
without any bustle and disorder, skilfully managing 
the business of the kitchen. I know it requires good 
sense ; but, my dear Rebecca, let not this discourage 
you. Sense and learning are different things ; the last 
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jreu hare not, but sensc^ i?hich consists principallj in 
a good jadgment, you have great opportunities of im- 
proving by the business in which you are engaged. 
Providence never places us in a situation where we 
may not grow wiser every day, if we will take pains. 
ISometimes poor people get the best knowledge ; it 
will soon be of no importance, even if you were rich, 
whether you can play on a piano-forte or work muslin 
and paint, like the young ladies whom you serve, for 
middle life and old age will soon overtake you, and 
then these things will be of little consequence. But 
a good Judgment is always us<eful and gives importance 
to the very pooaest person. This respectable quality 
you have, as I said before, great opportunities of im- 
proving. 

You cannot boil a vegetable properly without exer- 
cising your judgment. Take, for instance, a cauli- 
flower and a beet ; the first you see is loose, and when 
put into the pot, that the water will come to every 
separate leaf,and as they are thin, will be soon boiled; 
but the beet is close and hard, and if you think a mo- 
ment, you will perceive that it will take a good while 
for the heat tojreach tlie middle,and consequejolly it mil 
take much longer to boil it than the cauliflower. Now 
supposing you had never seen either of these vegeta- 
bles before, you ought to think and exercise your 
judgment about the proper time for cooking them, 
and by exercising you would strengthen and improve 
it. But if you go on with your work in a heedless, 
indifierent manner, and do things in a helter-skelter 
way, you will gain none of the advantages which 
your situation admits ; but will have the hard work 
without the wisdom that it is calculated to give. 
This is making but a poor use of poverty. 

Do not allow yourself to be discouraged by the 
prospect of an unusually toilsome day, or suppose 
yours a hard fate, because you are obliged to work. 
Y ou may think, perhaps, on a bright sun-shiny morn'^ 
ing, that those who are going to ride into the country^ 
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01* are setting oat ot a jparnej are happier than your-:; 
self, confined, as you must be, to the business of the 
kitchen. But in this you are mistaken. We are always 
happiest when usefully empioyed,at least for any length 
•f time. It is possible that those who are setting out 
•n a party of pleasure may feel in the morning more 
lively than yourself, but it is ten chances to one that 
their spirits will not hold^>ut through a long summer'^s 
day ; they become fatigued, have the head-ach, or 
some little cross accident puts them out, and all goes 
wrong with them. While you at home are cheerfulr 
ly going on with your work, preserving your health 
and spirits, by useful exercise, that rich people are 
often obliged to keep, or to get, by riding about far 
from their comfortable homes. 

But to return to a busy day. Do not, when it comes, 
put yourself into a violent hurry. Be active and 
lively, but not impatient and noisy ; do not throw 
things about and destroy more than your work is 
worth ; but be calm and steady, and finish one thing 
before you begin another. You will be surprised to 
find *bow much in this way may be done in the course 
of twelve hours, and will look back with wonder, at 
tttght, on ail the business that pressed upon you In the 
morning. There are, I know, some times when with 
our best endeavours, every thing will seem to go 
wrong. These, when I was a young woman and liv- 
ed out, I used to call my dark days ; — a China dish is 
broken, an accident spoils the pudding, the bread 
does not rise, and a variety of such vexations will 
<^ome all at once. — ^But do not suppose, because it 
happens to-day, that it will be so always ; or that the 
same, or similar things would not sometimes take 
place if you were in any other family. Keep up 
your spirits with the thought that: "The darkest 
day, live till tomorrow, will have passed away," or 
" Time and the hour run through the roughest day." 
Or what is better than any other considerations, keep 
constantly ip mind that little as well as great things 
are under an overruling Providence, and if we have 
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'dolie all in our power to prevent It, we must not mur- 
mur at an unlucky accident. It is sent to try oar tem- 
{>er, to increase our knowledge, or to improve us in 
'some way or other, if we make a right use of it. 

And here I am reminded of one piece of advice, 
that I should have been sorry to have forgotten ; 
which is to J earn to bear being blamed / it is a bard 
lesson, 1 know, at least it seemed so to me when I 
was young, for I was very ambitious, and uot a little 
proud. 1 might have gone on a great while pouting, 
or making a pert answer, whenever any fault was 
found with me, if it had not been for our washer-wo- 
man, who was a very pious and thinking woman. One 
morning when I had made some rye cakes, I was ex- 
ceedingly vexed when they came from the table al- 
most as I sent them up, with the message that they 
were both sour and heavy. When i called Mrs Cum- 
min in to breakfast, for it was washing day, I began 
with holding up cake after cake and asking her if she 
did not think it light ? ^^ Why,'^ said she, ^^ it looks 
pretty well to me, for I have been hard at work and 
am hungry, and besides do not oAen see these good 
things ; those who taste them every day, and are used 
to the very nicest kind, can judge better than I, 
whether they are exactly right or not — but you seeih 
to be in a pet this morning, what is the matter, Lois ?'^ 
I told her ; and complained loudly of the hardship of 
living out, and difficulty of pleasing. Though I knew 
in my heart all the time that there was not in the 
whole country a better family than the one I lived* 
in. But when temper gets the mastery, we forget all 
the kindness we have received, and alLthe gratitude 
we owe. " Ah," said Mrs Cummin, " you do not 
take this matter right ; the world, Lois, will go ver3'^ 
hard with you, at this rate. Come, pour me out an^ 
other dish of coffee, and let us see if we cannot m^ke 
a better use of this mishap than fre|t]ng<, Did yoxi 
ever make rye cakes before ?" " Yes, in^ed, twenty 
times." " Were they ever found fault with V^ «No.'* 
2* 
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«& Were they no lighter than these ?^' t conld not tell 
a lie, and was obliged to say they had always been 
more light. ^^ Then something,'' continued Mrs Com* 
min, ^^ is amiss ; can't yon remember what it was 7" 
Why I pat in some old cream, I suppose that made them 
taste sour." ^* But' dont you always do that, if you 
happen to have it in the house ?" Yes, certainly, and 
I sweeten it with pearlash." ^^ Didn't you put pearl- 
ash in to-day f Yes. " How much f <ttWhy I was in 
a hurry to get your tubs, and did not measufe it.'^ 
*^ Ah," said Mrs Cummin, ^^ 1 have found it out at last ; 
you put in the peailash hap-hazard, and did not take 
enough to sweeten your cream — come, come, Lois, 
this wiH after all be a lucky morning, for you have 
learnt two lessons. The first is, never do any thing 
in a hurry, and the second, always measure pearlasfa, 
or any other such like powerful stuff, because a little 
loo much or not quite enougfh may give a very bad 
taste to the thing you are making." It proved indeed 
a lucky morning; the hint Mrs Cummin gave me was 
better than a present oi a hundred dollars, for it 
•taught me. to make a profit hy blame. Ever aAer 
this, when fault was found with my cooking or other 
work, instead of losing my temper or falliog into 
tears, which by the way are oftener brought by tenw 
per than grief, I sat myself to find out the cause of 
my failure, and when discovered, I took good care 
not to* fall into the same error a second time. In 
this way I made gradual improvement from day to 
day, and rose from the lowest office in the kitchen to 
that of a house-keeper, when the lady, with whom I 
had always lived, lost her health, and needed some* 
body to oversee her faoHly. In this situation 1 re* 
mained till I was married ; my husband kept a gro* 
eery store in the neighbourhood, and he has told me 
niany a time that he chose me because he had seen 
me so long at one place. I do not promise that ^tea* 
diness will bring about the same event to you, but 
there is certainly no doubt that it is a great recom- 
mendation to a young woman. I have not time to tell 



yoQ all the disadTaiitRges of shifting places. Tb^ 
carelessaess and indiffereoce it encourages, and the 
love of change which it increases, have a very 
bad effect upon the character. Much happiness too 
is lost by frequent change ; for the longer you live 
in a family the more you will leel interested in its ^ 
concerns, you will probaoly love the family better, 
and will consequently be more^h3^>py ; for the more 
we love, the hajipier we are. 

I have said nothing yet of economy. This word 
yot: know means something very different from stin- 
giness, tt is an attention that nothing be wasted, ei- 
ther by carele*<sness or extravagance. 

And here let me speak a word in behalf of the 
poor, who may be fed from your master^s table. Re- 
member that they have the same fi^e lings, the same 
wants, the same likings and dislikes, as yourself, 
and think bow you would feel, if you needed the 
food which had already passed over two tables, to see 
a want of delicacv in the manner in which it had 
been put away. — If meat and fish, pudding and vege- 
tables, were all huddled together in one dirty dish, ^ 
would you not think that she who had fared sumptu- # 
ously, might have taken care that what was reserved 
for a hungry fellow creature should at least be de- 
. cent? It is the generosity of the master of the' family, 
which supplies these provisions for the poor ; but 
you will share his reward, if you sincerely desire 
and endeavour that the fragments of the table ,be as 
inviting in appearance, as*palatable and wholes3me, 
as it is in your power to make them. Suppose you 
have, instead of one, half a dozen |l]shes to wash, 
what is that trouble compared with the pleasure of 
thinkings that you have done all you could to make a 
poor family comfortable? 

And here I would take the opportunity to warn 
you against disposing of any thing without the knowU 
edge of the lady with which you live, let your de- 
sire to give be ever so great; bestow not a piece of 
bread without her leave, unless you have received 
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f eneral orders to do it. There is no generosity, but 
a great deal of sin^ in giving away, without permia-' 
0ion, what is not our own. 

fiut to return to the subject of saving, which is 
Very important to one in your situation. There is a 
great deal wasted by making too much of one thing 
to suit to anMher ; for instance, too much paste for 
the apple, or too much apple for the paste. For this 
reason, it is better to be in the habit of weighing and 
measuring ; it will save you a deal of care and trou- 
ble in the end. Exercise your judgment in the Uoe of 
vegetables. Calculate the number of persons in the 
family, and cook no more than is necessary. In the 
city, where animals are not kept about the house, 
fpw things turn to so little account as cold vegetables. 
Now by an attention to this, by observing what kind is 
most frequently left after dinner, or with what meat 
the most or least are eaten, you will soon learn to 
suit the quantity of vegetables to your other dishes, 
and will have none to throw away. Thus in this sin* 
gle article by care you will make a very considera- 
ble saving. Suppose, however, it should only be 
three cent^ a day, and it would not require many ve-' 
getables to amount to that sum, in a year you save for 
the family whom you serve |^ 10,95. This will give 
• you pleasure to think of, though nobody but your-. 
«elf knows it. 

Few are so wicked or thoughtless as to waste and 
destroy in large quantities ; but a great deal is lost 
by inattention to trifles. One is apt to think that a 
very small thing Is not worth taking care of, especial- 
ly if it belongs to the rich ; but a number of small 
things is equal to one that is laige-^and if you waste 
a little every day, at the end of a week or a month 
it amounts to a great deal. Its being owned by the 
rich is no excuse. .Our Saviour has clearly ex-. 

gressed hi» disapprobation of wastefulness ; for though 
e had the power of creating provision, yet after the 
toultitude whom he fed were satisfied, he commanded 
the fragments to be gathered up, ^* that nothing be iost.^' 
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But while I recommend this care of the .property 
<»f others, I must i»ot forget the lesson I have in store 
for jou, respecting the use of your own little fortune Jto'.» 
which I know, my dear Rehecca, consists alone in youi^* jfc 
wages. You must not be offended if I deal plainly 
with you, for you know 1 can have no motive but 
your good. 

1 do not know how much money you have to spend 
in a year, because 1 have not heard what wages you 
have, but this general rule I can give with safety, — to 
spend less than you receive. It is the too. common 
practice of voung women at service to lay out all 
their wages upon dress. This is foolish on every ac- 
count. They do not appear so well, dressed in a 
manner unbecoming theijE^ station. Things never 
look handsomely out of place ; — a sofa covered with 
iilk, though very pretty for a drawing room, would 
make but a sorry appearance in a kitchen, amidst the . 
steam of washing tubs and cooking. Beauty consists 
much in propriety. — Now we know that there are sev- 
eral uses for money, have we much or little ; a part 
Is to be laid up for sickness or old age, a part is to be 
^Iven to others, and a part bestowed upon ourselves. 
A poor person has of course a much smaller portion 
to bestow upon herself than a rich one ; it cannot 
therefore be proper for a poor girl to attempt to dress 
like her mistress, and when she does, it makes her 
appear ridiculous, improvident, and selfish. An extra* 
Tagnt love of dress has brought many to trouble and 
disgrace. 

I am not fond of sad stories ; but the history of 
Lydia TiTden is so striking an example of the danger 
of extravagance that J tell it as a warning to you. 
She was the only child of her father, who himself 
ivas poor and blind ; he loved his daughter exceed- 
ingly, and Lydia thought she loved her father. So 
she did, better than any body or any thing else in the 
world except fine clothes. About five or six years ago 
she came to town to get a place, and soon found one 
where she had very high wages, for she could cook, 
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and waslk, and iron, and tarn her Jiand to any thing, 
and besides was the most obliging, good humoured 
creature in tlie world. Nobody wondered that her 
father loved her, for Lydia was a favourite wherever 
she 'went. Month after month soon slipped away and 
twenty dollars became due. Before she was paid, the 
lady, with whom she lived, gave her some excellent 
advice about the manner of spending her money. 
Had Lydia paid attention, and been governed by it, 
all would haTe been well. But her heart was set 
upon having a Leghorn straw bonnet, and as soon as 
she had done up her work in the afternoon she asked 
permission to go out, and hastened to a milliner^s to 
bay one. Here she saw a gr^at variety, but there 
was one trimmed with plaid ribbon, that' particularly 
struck her fancy ; the price of it was ten dollars ; she 
hesitated, turned it round and round, thought of her 
poor father^s wants, s^nd of her own too, for she wa8 
rery destitute of comfortable clothes, as you may sup- 
pose, for she had hitherto had no opportunity of earn* 
ing any thing. 6he laid the Leghorn boanet on the 
counter, and was looking at some neat ones made of 
Dunstable straw, when a lady came into the shop with 
a bonnet just like the expensive one she admired so 
much. Lydia examined the bonnet on the lady's 
head again and again, she admired it more than ever^ 
and hesitated no longer, but returned to the counter 
where it lay, and paid her ten dollars. It ^s not very 
unusual for one act of extravagai^e to be followed 
by another; this «Tas the case with poor Lydia. — On 
her way home she passed a jeweller^s shop, and was^ 
reminded by some combs at the window, that she 
wanted one for herself. To do her justice, she had 
intended only to buy a horn one ; but she could not 
pass without just looking at these. — They were of 
beautiful turtle-shell; she put one in her hair and 
looked into the glasses that hung round the shop. Ly<^ia 
did not know the danger of running into temptation. 
Her head she thought looked in the glass as well as Miss 
Catharine's, and though to be sure she was not as risit 
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a ladj, she did not see why a poor girl might not hare 
a handsome comb. She ventured to ask the price, 
and found it four dollars. Well, said she to herself, I 
shall still have six dollars left, and that I will send to 
my dear father. For jf I can only have this beautiful 
comb, I shall not care what old tatters I wear about 
my work. But tatters will not hang together for ev- 
er, and Lydia found very soon that she must buy a 
gown, an apron, and a pair of shoes. She had just 
bought these, and was shewing them to the chamber- 
maid, when she saw Mr Fowler, her father^s next 
door neighbour, come into the gate. — She was over- 
joyed, dropt her new things, and ran to meet him, 
but wondered he did not smile, till he said, ^^ Lydia, I 
have gpot some bad news for you ; your father is very 
sick, and I have come to town on purpose to tell you 
that i am afraid he is suffering, too, for the want of 
comforts.^' Poor Lydia turned as pale as death. — 
How hateful to her then was her Leghorn bonnet and 
turtle-shell comb. She knew not what to do, for she 
was ashamed to ask her mistress to lend her money, 
as it would expose her extravagance and neglect of 
good advice. Mr Fowler saw her distress, and though 
he was a poor man himself, offered to lend her a lit- 
tle sum to send to her father. She accepted his 
, kindness with many tears and thanks, and promised 
to pay liim the next time he came to market. For 
some days her thoughts were taken up with her fa-^ 
ther, but having learnt that he was better, she forgot 
her debt to Mr Fowler, and all she had suffered ; and 
spent her wages as fast as she received them. — She 
always intended to be more prudent, and more dutiful^ 
and to send the next sum she received to her father. 
She even sent him word to take up things at a gro- 
cer^s on her account, but the time never came when 
she had money to spare for her poor old father's 
debts, and he was dreadfully distressed on account of 
it There was a young man by the name of Morgan, 
who had been attracted by Lydia's shewy dress, and ^ 
kad paid her much attentioo, which sbe> however did 
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ubt receire very pleasantly, for she did not like his 
manners, which were rude and his conversation some- 
times profane. But he was artful, and seeing that Ly- 
dia was vain, was not to be discouraged by her 
coldness ; not that he wanted to marry her, but he 
had in view a wicked plot. Lydiahadgotan expensive 
pelisse, very highly trimmed, for which she had run 
in debt ; the payment was called for, but she had not 
the means of meeting the demand. — She was very 
much alarmed) her spirits sunk. Morgan observed it, 
and suspected the cause, and with many expressions 
of sorrow for her distress, told her that he had some 
money that he. woi^ld divide with her if she would 
get it exchanged. Poor Lydia was a simple girf from 
the country. She did not know the wickedness there 
is in the world. — She had never heard of counterfeit 
money, and her only scruple about taking it, was, her 
unwillingnes to lay herself under obligations to.Moi^an. 
But she knew not what to do ; the debt must be paid 
immediately; she had already taken up wages in ad- 
vance, and was several months^ work in debt to her 
mistress.-^ With an aching heart she accepted Mor- -> 
gan^s offer, changed the money, and paid the debt.:^- 
When all the family had retired to rest, Lydia sat 
crying in her own room, thinking of her undutiful 
conduct to her father, and o{ all her folly, when the 
bell of the street door rung violently; she called 
William, the man servanf, who soon . returned from 
the door and spoke ta her in a low voice, ^^ Do not be 
frightened, Lydia, I will go call my master.'' " Why 
should I be frightened !'' said she, trembling, for she 
had a dread of something she knew not what. '^ There 
is a man, I am afraid it is a constable, who says he 
must see you.*" Poor Lydia heard no more ; sense and 
motion failed her. William awaked the family. — It 
was soon discovered that Lydia had passed two coun- 
terfeit bills. She was immediately carried before a 
justice, and that very night conveyed to prison. I 
will not attempt to describe her feelings — I have no 
Words for it. She laid in prison several months. 
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Sickness aa^ shame wasted her to a skeleton. But 
wbea her poor blind father came t\) her dismal abode 
to hear once more the voice he loved so well, she 
could not gratify him, her distress prevented the 
power of speaking ; she could only clin<2^ round his 
Deck and sob till she fell into fits. At length the , 

court sat, and in consideration of her ignorance of 
the^crime she had committed, of which there was 
soon evidence that I have not time mention, she was 
not 'condemned to the State Prison, where Morgan 
was sentenced. But alas, her fate was very severe. 
She returned to her native village — but her father 
had died of grief; aiid none t}f her former acquain- 
.tances noticed her, she fell into melancholy and a lin* 
gering disease, and lived but a §hort time. Thus a 
pleasant, kind hekrted young woman was destroyed 
by a love of dress. — Had she exerted resolution at first, 
she might have conquered it ; but instead of controul- 
ing, she yielded to all the vaii^ wishes than rose up 
in hei mind. May you, my dear Rebecca, have more 
firmness ; for you know not to what straits you may 
be brought by giving way to the first temptation. 
^ You may perhaps think that as old age is to you 
so distant, it is hardly worth while to begin so • * 

soon to lay up money for its wants ; and as sickness 
may never come, it is as well to have the spending of 
yoiir wages now as at any time. But it is very dan- 
gerous to act ifpon such a notion ; for there is not one 
in a thousand who escapes sickness for many years . 
together, and old age, though slow in its progress, 
comes on with a steady step. And even should you 
be provided for by a respectable connection in mar- 
riage, you would be glad of a little money to help 
furnish a house ; you would feel happier to be able to 
give, the man you marry some proof of your past in- 
dustry and prudence. 

Do not think because your ,earnlngs are small, that 
it is not worth while to save ; for a good deal may be 
done with moderate wages. But I will be more partic- 
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uliir, that you m^y tmderataod me. I will iqppose that 
you have a dollar a week, which will give you every 
year an income of fifty-two dollars. Out of this, I would 

^ have you put tea dollars a year into the Savings Bank* 

This bank ffas designed for the use of those who re- 
ceive (heix money in small parcels; it is taken care 
of by some benevolent gentlemen, who are willing to 
give their time and attention for the benefit of poor 
people ; and it is a pity that those who work hard for 
their money should neglect to place a part of it in this 
safe depository. If you persevere twenty years in the 
. practice of putting ten dollars yearly in the Savings 
Bank, you will hs^e at the end of that time, including 
the interest, three hundred and twenty seven dollars, 
and thirty-eight cents. Your age will be thirty-^ 
eight, and if then in single life what a comfort it will 
be to you to have this little stock in reserve. You 
may at that time of life Wish for more independence, or 
may sigh to return to your natire town. How pleasant 
It would be to have it myour power to furnish a room, 
to have one of your sisters or nieces live with you, 
and together with yourself take in work amongst your 
own people^ and in the neighborhood of your relations 

f . ^ and earliest friends. Or if you should prefer remaining 

in the family where you are, your stock might go on 
increasing, till in old age you might have enough to 
live in some degree of ease. 

When ten dollars are placed in the Savings Bank, 
you will have forty-two remaining; from this lay by 
five for charitable uses. It is but a small sum, to be 
sure, .but a great-dealof good, a great many little kind 
actions, may be done in the course of a year with five 
dollars. Half a yard of muslin vr ill make your mother 

^ a cap ; I have no doubt she will be glad of one oa 

' Thanksgiving day, when some of her children will no 

doubt be able to visit her. Now let us see how much 

I it would cost. Very. decent muslin can be bought ^for 

four shillings a yard ; the muslin will therefore cost 
two shillings. You will not probably have time to 
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make it yoonelf ; but the money which pays for mak- 
ing vrill still be used in charity, if you employ some 
poor woman, who takes in sewing, to make it. If you 
give her a shilling, that will boy her and her family an 
excellent dinner. Tbus^ with only one tenth part of 
your five dollars, you will give your mother a cap, and 
a poor failiily a dinner. * 

Now let us see if die thirty-seven dollars you have 
remaining will not even moie than supply your reas- 
onable want^. You will be able probably to knit your 
winter stockings ; I shall therefore set down woollen 
yam amongst the necessary articfes. 

Cotton, flannel, yam^ . . ^ {6.00 

Shoes • 7.00 

12 yds. calico, or gingham, for two gowns 3.00' 
White cambric . • . • 2.00 

6 yards bombazeC ^ * - - 2.50 
4 * for skirt ' - - - - 1.33 

4 * dimity .... 1.33 

2 pair cotton stockings • - • - 1.00 

Mantua-maker^ aprons, pocket handkerchieft, ^ e qq 
gloves, muslin, ribbon, combs, thread, &c« y ■ 

{29.16 

Yon see by this robgh estimate of the cost oT neces- 
sary clothing, that you SUU liare Ufl seven dollars andt 
eighty-four cents. This you may want for some large 
aitlcle, as a coat, kc. Some things which 1 have men- 
tioned now, such as a white cambric gown, dimity, 
skirf, &c.you will not Want the next year, and you will 
conreqtiently have the money for other articles which 
you may then need. 

You understand that should your wages be higheir 
than I have supposed, you will have more* than ten 
dollars to lay up^ and more than five to give away ;— 
for 1 advise you to bestow a tenth part of your earn- 
ings, whatever sum it be, upon your parents, or in 
other charity, until you have a family to maintain. — 
And i^ven then I hope by economy and self-denial you 
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will still reserve sdmetbing for acts of kindness, and 
attention to your parents, or to those who may be 
more destitute than yourself; for ^^it is mor^ blessed 
to give than to receive.^' 

You see 1 have made no |>rovision for the purchase 
of shewy and expensive things, because, as I said be- 
fore, they are not >becoming ; and besides, if you laj 
out your money to please your fancy, you will have 
little lef\ to make you comfortable. And 1 wish that 
you should dress in a manner that wise and judicious 
people would call handsomely, for handsoa\eness, as I 
said before, consists, much in propriety. . When there 
is a military review, you admire the bright and 8];>lea- 
did dresses of the officers ; but you would not like to 
see your brother going out to his day^s woi*k with a red 
coat and plumes nodding in his cap. Should yoa 
think it made him lopk more like a gentleman or 
more respectable than the clean short jacket and straw 
kat which he now. wears ? 

Young women at service are very much mistaken, 
when they suppose that a fine dress brings them more 
nearly upon an equality with the ladies whom thej^ 
serve. Dress raises nobody, be their station high or 
low, though if they dress more than they can afford, 
it lowers them in the esteem of every wise person.^— 
It is virtue and knowledge which raise ,tfae poor to 
an equality with the rich. Do you wish io be equal 
with the fine ladies you see ? — try to be good ; clothe 
your heart with ornaments, and you will feel the in- 
ward .satisfaction of equality in that which alone is 
truly important. She is indeed superior to her mis- 
tress, who excels her in virtue. ^^ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the miglUy-; and he that ruleth 
his spirit, than he that taketh a city.'' . 

Do not suppose, because I have recommended a 
plain dress, that I would have you feel as if you ^ere 
in a low, degraded state. Far otherwise. We are all 
in some respects upon an equality. We have the same 
country, the same religion, the same virtues to exer- 
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ci8e{^hl3 same wron^ passions and desires to subdue, 
and the same' hopes of immortality after this Ufe, 
which most soon close with all. But our Creatori 
for wise purposes, has made our outward state, at least 
for a time, in some things to differ. Many are rich, 
while others are poor; hut there Is a continual shifUng 
of circumstances, especially in bur happy cduntry, 
where all have an opportunity of rising by virtue and. 
industry. - . ' 

If your conduct, my dear Rebecca, is irrepfoacha- 
ble, if you are distinguished by discretion and industry, 
though you inay not rise yourself much above your 
present station, yet you may lay the foundation of 
your children's honor ; you may see them growing 
into notice, becoming rich and* respectable citizens, 
entrusted with high offices, and liblding a rank in so- 
ciety, which you may now look upon as far beyond 
your reach. • Let the possibility of yourself or your 
children's becoming what ( have described keep your 
spirit high. By a high spirit^ 1 do not mean a quickness 
to resent an affront, a pride in dress, or a pert behav- 
ior ; but such a high spirit as will keep you from a 
mean action, from all those little, base deceptions to 
avoid blame, or to gain nnmerifed credit, which lower 
a person far more than poverty. By a high spirit^ I 
mean one which scorns to tell a lie, and which is too 
proud to be angry at every cross accident. 

True delicaV^y, true refinement, my dear Rebecca, 
IS in the heart, and does not in the least depend on the 
whiteness of the hand, or the fineness and fashion of 
a gown. She can never feel in a degraded state, who, 
amidst the labors of the kitchen, can look beyond this 
life, and see in another world the crown that is laid up 
for tho^e who fear God ; who, looking for a heavenly 
reward, is faithful in the discharge of all her duties.— 
This, my dear Rebecca, is true greatness ; it is riches, 
it is honor, it is all that makes us truly noble. 

It may perhaps sometimes seem strange to you, thar 
your lot should be cast so differently from that of the 
3* 
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iadv whom yoaserrc. Ton nnypowlbljtbiiik'fooi;- 
Kltilen happj ; but 1 believe you are miatakeD. Hap- 
pineM ii pretty equally divided ; U la not of the jams 
sort, I allow, bnt let ui see nfaicfa is likely to.ei^oy 
mo$t — ^you or yoar miatrew. She rieea in the mom- 

' iog, Dot Indeed with tbe prospect of labori^ with her 
haodi throDgh the day, taut she has laborsof atnoredif- 
ficult and aniioos kind to peribrm. She has to form 
the miads of ber cbildrea, to aubdoe their headstrong 
tempera, to regulate their desires, to giye tbemknowll 
edge, to cbeck'wbat is wrong, and guide them to what 
is right. Yoa enjoy their kindoess aod gentle maDuers, ' 
bat jon know nothing i>f the labor il has cost their 
mother to make tbem what they are. In the care <^ 
tbe family there are difficulties tad perplexities yvn 
know nothing of; Ibey are locked np in the bosom of 
your mistress, with a thonaaod other anxieties, which 
may arise from tbe state of ber husband's health, bus- 
iness, kc From all these cares you are free. When 
you leave your bed room, you have no oncerlainties 
as to what is best to be done, or bow yout time sbalt 
be most profitably employed. Yoiu wtwk is before 
you, and you have notbing to do but to set yourself 
diligently about it. When yon have faithfntly per- 
formed the basiness of the day, you can enjoy your 
leisure hourfl undisturbed by anxieties. What satis- 
factioD there is, wbfen yon retire to refresh yew- 
self in tbe aftemooo, in your chamber, in thinkings 
that you have been useful. Great pleaxore loo will 
often arise fVom aoecess ; a dinner cooked rf marka- 
byl well gives a feeling of capability that will reward 
all your labour. Tbe exercise you have takeo not 
only preserves health but gives yo« the enjoymeitt of - 
rest 

I before promised to recommea4 a little IJbrary.te 
you. The leisure yoo will probably enjoy in some 
part of the summer afternoons and winter evenings 

T wish yon to imprave to the best advantage. Most 
of tbe time thus given you by the klndoess of your 
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mistfeiB^ yoa will fiod oecesEMiry to employ ia sewing, 
io order to keep joar clothes whole and tidy. But- 1 
think jou will not find it difficult, with onilorm in* 
dastry, to reserve one hour a daj' for reading and 
writing-. I cannot 'recommend too strongly the prac* 
tice of writing letters to your parents and brothers 
and sisters^; it will keep alive yoor affection for them, 
beside the pleasure you will give, and the improve- 
ment you will make yourself in Writing, and spelling, 
and the power of expressing your thoughts. Yon can 
keep a letter begun, and write on it at different timet 
till you have filled your paper, or said all that yoo 
may wish to communicate. 

When you have procured a bible and hymn-book, I 
advise you to purchase a dictionary ; and then as your 
circumstances will permit, you may indulge yourself 
DOW and then with buying a useful tract, or larger 
book ; many of these are sold very cheap. I have read 
again apd again, with profit and pleasure, a tract that 
cost but three cents. Many of these will afford you an 
innocent entertainment in a winter evening, such as 
The Contented Man, Blind Ellen, The Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plaio^ &e»' "Faf more serious reading, there 
are Law?s Serious Call, Baxter's Saint^s Rest, and many 
others. 

By allowing yourself one book a year, yon will in 
time get a pretty collection; bnt do not ever buy, or 
even read one, without asking the advice of some * 

good person, for there are bad books in circulation, 
such as I should be sorry to have you even look at ;— - 
and DMny more foolish ones, which it is a mere waste i 

of time to read. ' 

Endeavor to arrange your work, so as to have as 
little as possible to do on the Sabbath. Many things, t 

eiien relating to cooking, may be got ready the even* 
log before. But the leisore 70U thus gain is not to be { 

spent in idleness ; improve every opportunity tltat is 
given you on the Lord's day to attend, public worships 
And when there^ reoiember the purpose for which 
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itive fo eVpry part of the eerrice, 
ander; this is not the place where 
o.y a ribbon is to be put on, or 
iashlon. I almost tremble when I 

lo the bouse of God nilh tight 
notives. My dear Rpbecca, may it 
igpioesB to hare mispent sabbaths 
I. 1 advise you to spend much of 
kiag over what yon have heard at 
-tion of time be devoted to reading 
ou t^ill fiod rules for yonr conduct, 
- troubles; here ^ou will Dad what 
e rig-hteous, aod what the punish- 
I. You will see that the eye of God 

as well as tbe master, and that bia 
recti ODS to the bond-woman as well 
ihut I huve said in this letter might 
I byteits from scripture, that would 
tion; but I chose that you should 
ibie, that they might make the deep- 
I advise you to commit them to 
the sixth chapter of Ephesians and 
;3 which-McHve you to select. 
«e this long letter; and yet I know 
ithout giving you a few directions 
nduct towards your fellow -servants. 
g;donot actonthesellish principle, 
do for Ehem the more you will have 
they are sick, shew your pity by 
hand; when they are perplexed, 
Ivice and assistance ; and though 
nceal theirfaults, do not aggravate 
rse than they really are. Are there 

.yourself? — exercise patience to- 
il scold them for the Ignorance they 
ach them how lo do things properly, 
ly the pains you take that you de- 
)d. Those who practise self-denial, 
learance towards the ignorant, who, 
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in season and out of season, endeavour to do good to 
those around themr, by instruction and example, who, 
in the family in w.bich they live, take upon them the 
task of teaching the ignorant, softening the temper 
of the rude, and gently leading them to industry and 
usefulness, will not lose their reward, though their 
labors are confined to the kitchen and unknown be- 
yond the house in which they live. 

I need hardly say that in your manners towards the 
men servants of the family, you should be discreet and 
modest. You know the worth of modesty ; it is -the 
loveliest ornament of woman ; it gives beauty to the 
plainest features, and where it is wanting the prettiest 
face becomes disgusting. 

. And now, my dear Rebecca, I bid you adieu, with 
this last injunction, that you close the day — as you be- 
gan it — with prayer to God. And may he bless you, 
and keep you from every snare, and make you a com- 
fort to your parents, useful to your employers, and 
peaceful and contented in yourself! 

And thus you will add greatly to the happiness of 

your friend, 

LOIS. 
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